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NOTES. 


HE dispatches in regard to Mr. GARFIELD are characterized by 
such a happy monotony in their reiteration of favorable symp- 
toms, that the newspapers no longer give them the first place on their 
pages. Some of them begin to find time to discuss the quarrel between 
Dr. Biiss and Dr. Baxter, which occurred in a room adjoining the 
President’s, soon after the shooting. As both the doctors belong 
to the volunteer surgeons who entered the service during the war, it is 
somewhat absurd to describe the dispute as one between that and the 
regular branch of theservice. The merits of the quarrel cannot be settled 
until it is adjudicated by the Medical Society to which both belong. Dr. 
BAXTER Claims that he, as the family physician, was entitled to take 
charge as soon as he arrived on the scene. Dr. Buiss’s friends allege 
that Mr. GARFIELD expressly desired that that gentleman should ‘‘ take 
care of him.’’ This seems to be confirmed by the fact that the Presi- 
dent has not asked to see Dr. BaxTER, nor in any way noticed his 
absence. But of this there is a possible explanation in the fact that 
Mr. GARFIELD knew of Dr. BaxTer’s having left Washington before 
that terrible Saturday, and may not have been told of his return. 





TueE District Attorney of the District of Columbia announces that 
GUITEAU will not be prosecuted until the expiring of ‘‘ a yearandaday,”’ 
as the President’s death within that time is needed to make his act 
murder. He also expresses his purpose to keep his prisoner 
secluded. To this, Judge E. R. Hoar of Massachusetts objects, very 
properly. The law assumes a prisoner’s innocence until his guilt has 
been proved. Upto that point his detention must be of no greater 
severity than is needed to insure that he shall not escape. He cannot 
be ‘‘ secluded ’’ from friends and legal advisers, without violating the 
common law. It is true that there is no reason to doubt this man’s guilt. 
But the rule must not be broken in this case, as the precedent of its viola- 
tion might be used against others, of whose guilt there might be room for 
doubt, and whose defence would be crippled by such restraints. 





AL the Governors except one have accepted Mr. Fosrer’s sugges- 
tion of a day of public thanksgiving for the President’s recovery. He, 
of Texas, thinks it would be inconsistent with the separation of Church 
and State for him to ‘‘direct religious services.’’ Gov. ROBERTS must 
have a poor opinion of Texas piety, if he thinks it necessary to ‘‘direct 
religious services’? on such an occasion. ‘The Governors of other 
States will confine themselves to suggesting or recommending such 
services, and this will be quite sufficient. As for the separation of the 
functions of Church and State, it is not the American idea that the 
State is an irreligious body, or that it ignores the Churches of the land, 
because it refuses to confer upon any or all of them peculiar legal privi- 
leges. Neither can it be said with truth that they ‘‘ are and ought to be 
kept separate in their functions.’ The Church has the preservation of 
public morals and public order as its duty, equally with the State. The 
truth is that this Governor of Texas is somewhat of acrank. His record 
on the school question in his own State is sufficient to show that. 


Ir 1s reported, although not on the best authority, that the whole 
Cabinet is convinced of the need fora reform in the Civil Service. 
Even Mr. BLAINE, we are told, has yielded to the logic of the situa- 
tion. He has been so overrun with applicants for the miserable handful 
of consulships at his disposal, that he wants the system of appoint- 
ment changed. If this news be true, then Mr. GarrieLp’s administra- 
tion will be more happy in its relation to this question than was that of 
Mr. Hayes. Inthe last Cabinet one or two men agreed with the 
President as to this reform, while the rest ignored it. Mr. SHERMAN, 
for instance, did his best to turn the Bureau of Internal Revenue into a 
political machine, and when Mr. Ravn resisted, he deprived him of 
the appointing power, which Mr. Winpom has just restored to him. 
But when the Cabinet come to details, they will find that reform which 
touches merely the mode of appointment will be worthless. Mr. JAMEs 
cannot order a competitive examination whenever a country post office 
falls vacant. Mr. BLAINE cannot send out as our Consuls men selected 
by the examination sieve. The chief classes of posts, outside the 
Washington clerkships, which cause the greatest scramble and the worst 
pressure on the time of Cabinet officials, will have to be filled by simple 








selection. And nothing but permanence in the tenure of office will 
prevent the same mischievous rush for place as at present. 

It seems that the Indians believe in permanence in the tenure of of- 
fice. The Navajoes of New Mexico threaten to kill a new Agent who 
has been sent them, out of pure love for his predecessor and indigna- 
tion at his removal. 


THE Department of the Interior has done well to remove the absurd 
restriction, which assigned certain tribes exclusively to one denomina- 
tion of Christians, and forbade others to labor in that field. The four 
denominations which are doing their duty by the Indians—the Congre- 
gationalists, the Episcopalians, the Catholics and the Presbyterians— 
have no desire for the retention of this rule. Other Churches are doing 
like the Methodists, little, or like the Dutch Reformed, nothing, and 
yet, like the dog in the manger, they exclude more zealous Christians 
from fields they hardly pretend to occupy. Such a rule savors far 
more of an objectionable union of State and Church than does Gover- 


nor FosTer’s innocent suggestion, which Governor ROBERTS met 


with so decided a negative. 


THE long struggle at Albany, which has been exhausting to the 
actors in it, and has afforded but indifferent entertainment to the 
spectators, has ended in the election of Mr. LapHam to the U. S. 
Senate, as successor to Mr. Rosco—E Conkiinc. Mr. Lapuam is a law- 
yer of good repute, and, although less brilliant than the late ‘ pri- 
mate,’’ may do the State some service if, discarding the example of 
his predecessor, he avoids the mistake of endeavoring to use his high 
office in furtherance of his own interests, at the sacrifice of his duty to 
his constituents. 





Ir 1s announced that the Treasury has reaffirmed an old decision that 
journalists returning to the country from abroad will be permitted here- 
after to bring in, free of duty, the books they have bought, on the 
ground that these are ‘‘ the tools of their dgade.’’ The application of 
this expression to books originated with Isaac T. Hopper, the Quaker 
humorist, who on this plea secured the free entry of the. library of a 
clerical fellow-passenger. The Revised Statutes now cover such cases 
as that in which the genial Friend was interested, by allowing the free 
importation of ‘‘ professional books.’’ But it is doubtful if the jour- 
nalist can claim to belong to a profession, in the legal sense of that 
word, though Secretary Sherman so decided, and still more doubtful what 
could be classed as the professional books of his profession, if there be 
one. For this reason, it seems, the Custom House people have revived 
Isaac T. Hopper’s witty application of the broader expression. 


Ir is good news for the whole country that the revival of industry 
has reached the Pacific Coast, and that California no longer has a re- 
dundancy of laboring men. Wages are good, and employers in some 
branches are unable to obtain as many men as they could find work for. 
This, let us hope, will put an end to the unhappy dissensions between 
rich and poor, which have left so many marks on the new constitution 
of the State, and which made the political fortunes of such worthies as 
Dennis Kearny and his reverence Mayor KaLtocu. Such bitterness as 
has raged among the laboring classes in San Francisco for years past, 
while morally wrong, is always traceable in part to causes which should 
excite.a fervent sympathy. But the working-people of the Pacific Coast 
have had but scant sympathy from any part of the country. 

One of the watchwords of the anti-Chinese agitators in San Fran- 
cisco was /eper. A report of the Leper Hospital of that city shows the 
marked presence of this disease among our Mongolian immigrants. 
The hospital authorities have shipped forty-five of the victims of this 
terrible malady back to China, but the friends of some of those now ofi 
hand claim right of hospital, and are suing for this right in the courts 
of the State. The Chinese themselves, like the Orientals, believé the 
disease to be infectious as well as hereditary, and as much as possible 


avoid contact with the diseased. But the only white case in the ‘hos: - 


pital is that of a sailor, who caught the disease in the Bombay trade, 
and is expected to die within the year. Leprosy is known to éxist also 
among the white people of Lower Louisiana, as well as among the white 
fishermen on the coast of New Brunswick. 
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It is good news that Georgia is investigating the treatment her | 


convicts are receiving in the chain-gangs in which they are hired out to 
contractors. For years past this has been a matter of public scandal. 
The abuses of the system are so well known that in the last election it 
was thought by the dissatisfied Democrats a good argument against 


prominent candidates that they were interested in the contracts for. 


The committee of investigation has discovered a state of 
things which is disgraceful to the State. The gangs are worked under 
conditions which are fatal to the health, the character and even the 
chastity of the convicts. It is a survival of slavery, with the difference 
that the contractor has not even that monetary interest in his ‘‘hands,”’ 
which was counted a principal safeguard of the slave’s life and limbs. 
The report must open the eyes of the most indifferent to the mischiefs 
of the system, and the thing now most to be feared is that Georgia 
will try to ‘‘reform’’ the system, instead of abolishing it. It is not 
capable of any real reform. The State should take her convicts under 
her own supervision, and should treat them while in confinement with 
reference to their adequate punishment and their moral reform, making 
the question of their self-support a secondary one. It is this vicious 
notion that the chief end of convict management is self-support that 
is the root of the trouble. Georgia and some other States in the South, 
simply try to apply that idea ina state of society where agriculture 
takes the place of prominence, and manufacturing of any kind is not 
common. The records of the punishments inflicted in our own 
Western Penitentiary show that the contract system is open to very 
serious abuses, even where the contractors have the employment at hand 
within the bounds of the prison. 


convicts. 


WE were among the first, if we were not the first, to express disap- 
probation of the proposal to bring the remains of WILLIAM PENN to 
Philadelphia. There was anything but a unanimous approval of the 
idea among the people of this city. There will be no general regret 
that our excellent townsman, Mr. Harrison, who undertook to nego- 
tiate the matter, has been anticipated with a decided and discourteous 
refusal from the trustees of the English graveyard, where PENN lies 
buried with his wives and his children. Those who have traced the whole 
course of WILLIAM PENN’s relations to Pennsylvania know that there 
would be a great incongruity in bringing his remains to Philadelphia, 
unless we did it in the penitent spirit in which Florence in vain begged 
that Danre’s bones might be returned to her. We did not drive Penn 
into exile, nordid we threaten to burn him alive if we found him in 
our jurisdiction, as Florence did to her greatest son. But the relations 
between the proprietor and the province were constantly unpleasant, and 
from an enterprise in which the great Friend had embarked all his 
hopes and much of his fortune, he derived little else than disquiet and 
contention. 


- 





ABOUT once a week we hear from London that the Princess LouisE 
will not go back to Canada, that she hates the people and the country, 
and that her husband is about to be recalled. These stories generally 
originate with the ‘‘Society’’ newspapers in London, whose writers 
dearly love a fling at the Royal Family. One of their latest inventions 
was that the Queen desires the passage of the bill to legalize marriage 
with a deceased wife’ssister, in order that she may marry the Princess 
BEATRICE to the Prince of Hesse, former husband of the Princess ALICE. 
The Queen has done some foolish things, but she has not so lost her 
senses as to desire a marriage which would scandalize more than nine- 
tenths of her subjects. It would be well for the reigning family, if it 
were possible to speak with as much confidence in regard to the Prince 
of Wales’s relations to Col. VALENTINE BAKER. This worthy was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, and was cashiered from the army 
for attempting to outrage an innocent girl in a railway carriage. After 
his imprisonment expired, he entered the Turkish service, and on his 
return as Pasha BakER was rehabilitated publicly by the Army and 
Navy Club at the instance of the heir to the throne. By a vote of nearly 
ten to one, the members of that club, officers in the army or the navy, 
declared him not guilty of any conduct inconsistent with the character 
of a gentleman. ~ This is one of the saddest indications of the moral 
looseness of English society, that we have met with. Such a vote 
would have been disgraceful in any ordinary Londop club, but it is still 
worse as adopted by that which especially represents the military services 
ofthe nation. It hasalways been assumed that these services inherited 
something of the chivalrous spirit of the middle ages, and were set for 
the defence of the helpless and the innocent. Nothing but the posses- 
sion of that spirit can prevent their deterioration in character through 
the nature of the services they are called to perform. But English 
soldiers and sailors agree in declaring that an attempt at rape under the 
most dastardly circumstances is not inconsistent with the character of a 
gentleman! And when the hand ofthe heir to the throne is made so 
visible in it, the event becomes a portent of a reign not unlike that of 
‘ the first gentleman in Europe,’’ and the greatest blackguard. Indeed 
we can remember nothing in the story of GEorcE IV. which furnishes a 
parallel to the shameless cynicism of this vote. 





| 





Tue land bill is making fair progress in the House of Commons, 
although it did not get out of the Committee of the Whole on Mon. 
day last, as was hoped. The general character of the amendments has 
been such as will help it in its passage through the Lords; but the 
tenants scored a point when it was amended in such a way as to autho- 
rize the courts to set aside recent leases which had been dictated to the 
tenant under threats of eviction or the like. The objectionable clauses 
providing for the outlay of the public money in promoting emigration 
for an under-populated country, have been abandoned virtually if not 
formally by cutting down the appropriation to £70,000 a year for 
three years. This sounds very unlike Mr. GLapDsToNe’s declaration 
that he was ready to spend millions in helping the Irish to get out of 
Ireland, and the sound is so different that the Land League may be 
satisfied with their victory. The three commissioners who have been 
selected to supervise the workings of the Law are not the best selection 
possible. A rather feather-headed lawyer, a land-agent and a land-lord 
do not make up a team which will inspire the Irish people with much 
confidence. Curiously enough, the land-agent, Mr. JoHN E. VERNon, 
is the one of the three in whom they have the greatest confidence, 
although Mr. Sergeant O’Hacan isa man of nationalist sentiments, 
which find their vent in bad poetry. Mr. VERNON is known to favor 
peasant proprietorships. 

The importance of having the interpretation of the new Land 
Law in the right sort of hands, is seen by a recent and 
disastrous failure of the BricHT clauses in the Law of 1870. Those 
clauses provided that when an Irish property was sold under the Encum- 
bered Estates Act of 1849, the holding of each tenant should be sold 
separately, and that the tenants should be notified by the courts to 
appear and bid. This occurred in the case of the Hagarenic estates in 
County Kerry. The court sent the tenants the notice, and they 
appeared at the time specified. It was then informed that the property 
had been sold in a lump to a private bidder, and when it refused to 
recognize the sale, an appeal was taken to a higher court at Dublin. 
The higher court confirmed the sale as did the House of Lords, to 
which the tenants appealed. There can be no question that this was 
exactly such a case as the BRIGHT clauses were meant to cover. But 
the landed interest has driven Mr. O’CoNNELL’s ‘coach and six 
horses ’’ through those clauses, and is getting ready for the Land Law of 
1881. 





FRANCE has captured Sfax, the Tunisian seaport in which the dis- 
contented subjects of the Bey were foolish enough to organize resistance 
within the reach of the cannon of the French fleet. But this only 
transfers the focus of the rebellion to a more favorable locality. The 
final struggle for the mastery of Tunis is to be fought at Kairfin, the 
holy city of the province ; and before it is ended France may have paid 
very dearly for her new acquisition. There are signs that nothing less 
than a holy war, a ‘‘war of zeal,’’ is impending in Northern Africa. 
The emissaries of Islam have been preaching it for these years in every 
corner of the Kaliphate, and the French encroachments on Tunis offer 
the first favorable opportunity to put their preaching into practice. In 
Bulgariaand Thessaly the Sultan has been in the way, and his concessions 
of Moslem territory from motives of policy have been covered by the 
sanction of his authority as Kaliph. But in Tunis he is Kaliph only, with 
no policy and no responsibility, tocheck the doings of the party of action. 
He will not check them any more than he must; he knows he is 
already under suspicion as a luke-warm believer. _It is quite possible 
that a rival Kaliph of the Fatimite line will be found before long among 
the hereditary guardians of the Kaaba, and that the great revival of 
Moslem zeal, which began last century among the Wahabees, will bear 
its natural fruit in a general war upon the Christian neighbors of the 
Mohammedan world. 


ABOLISH THE INTERNAL TAXES. 


OTHING in the whole subject of national finance is now of more 

serious importance than to consider our future policy as to the 
amount and sources of revenue. We must presently decide two ques- 
tions: (1) Shall we continue to collect an enormous annual surplus ? 
and (2) If not, shall we abolish the internal revenue taxation, or reduce 
the duties on imported goods? For the last fiscal year of which we 
have full reports, that ending June 30, 1880, in spite of lavish expen- 
diture in many directions, and in spite of the enormously increased 
payments on ‘‘ arrears of pension’’ account, considerably more than 
half the great sum collected by taxation from our own people was a 
surplus, and was used to take up bonds whose payment was neither 
due nor desired by the holders. And for the fiscal year just closed, 


out of the gross amount of internal revenue collected, (say $133,000,000) 
scarcely less than three-fourths has again been a surplus, and has been 
similarly applied. 

Such excessive collections of revenue, whatever we may think as to 
They are not 


their necessity heretofore, are no longer defensible. 
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essential to the maintenance of the public credit, nor are they required | connected closely and directly with the bureau influences at the seat of 


to meet any actual obligations of the debt. It is no wonder, therefore, 
if they challenge attention in other countries as well as at home, so that 
we find the Economist, of London, eagerly discussing the subject, urging 
the needlessness of such excessive revenues, and instructing us, of 
course, that in the reductions that should be made it is the tariff which 
ought to be particularly shorn—in order that English products may the 
more readily enter our markets. But we need no such advice as 
this, and, if we preserve our good sense, are certainly not likely to adopt 
it. The considerations that draw our attention to the surplus revenues 
all point out the propriety of greatly reducing, and, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, entirely abolishing, the present system of internal taxa- 
tion. Thecustoms must be adjusted separately and upon considerations 
which particularly apply to them, but the question of internal revenue 
and taxation is a simple one, readily to be disposed of. The plain fact 
in relation to it is that when we no longer require the revenue the tax- 
ation should cease. Unlike the duties on imports, it benefits no one, 
but is solely and entirely a burden upon the interests of the people. 

In considering the Internal Revenue, our attention is challenged by 
these facts : 


1. It is the continuance of the tax system of the war. At the close of 
thesecond decade since its creation, every matured obligation of the war 
having been met and provided for, and such surplus revenues collected 
year by year, that the reduction of the debt principal approaches a 
thousand millions of dollars, we are still collecting nearly the average 
amount levied in the whole nineteen years. The sum now received is, 
in fact, greater than in any year back to 1871, and has steadily in- 
creased for the past four years. Only in seven years out of the nine- 
teen has the internal revenue been so large as it now is, and those were 
in the war and immediately following its close. So heavy a burden has 
many hurtful consequences. The collections from spirits cause contin- 
ual friction, and occasional bloodshed in the South; in the very 
region where, of all, it is desirable zo¢ to have the national authority 
associated in the popular mind with exactidn and oppression ; and the 
necessity for the armed demonstrations, the raids upon ‘‘moon- 
light’? distillers, the skirmishes and miniature battles, is extremely to 
be deplored. The freedom of the people to use their grain products 
as they choose, to distil or not distil, and to be exempt from the 
offensive surveillance of the government, with its bodies of soldiers fol- 
lowing close at the heels of gauger and collector, would add in no 
small degree to the quietude of the South, and the sacrifice of a single 
life in the further exaction of this tax of the war is a deplorable per- 
petuation of the war itself. 


2. These taxes constitute a serious public burden. While this is 
obviously the case, from the fact that they draw nearly or quite one 
hundred and thirty-five millions of dollars annually from the pockets of 
the people, it is especially true when they are considered in the light 
of the burden which they lay upon our export account. More than go 
per cent. of these taxes came in 1879-80 from spirits, tobacco and fer- 
mented liquors, and in all of these we have an export trade struggling 
for its growth with foreign competition. Some of the remaining stamp 
taxes, especially that on bank checks, are annoying and troublesome, 
while that on matches is just so much exacted from the necessities of the 
people. The public burden is increased to an appreciable degree, in- 
directly, by the continual cost of prosecutions for violations of the in- 
ternal revenue laws. The needless expenses of this sort—fees of dis- 
trict attorneys and marshals, pay and mileage of witnesses and jurors, 
etc., etc.—add largely every year to the weight of these taxes that are 
themselves needless. 

3. The excessive revenues naturally promote extravagance in the 
public expenditures. This is one of the most serious considerations 
facing us. Jobs thrive because the Treasury is rich. The very custo- 
dians of the funds necessarily relax their vigilant guardianship some- 
what when they feel that even if there should be waste the surplus is 
great enough to bear it. 

4. The Internal Revenue Bureau maintains a large body of officials, 
and thus adds to the difficulty with which the question of reform in 
the civil service is to be treated. The true initial in this reform is the 
reduction of the national army of officials to its lowest practicable 
dimensions. Especially is it to be desired that those officers who are 





government should be few ; the postmasters are vastly less to be feared 
as agents of improper political control than are the various classes of 
‘*special’’ agents, and other like officials, such as the internal revenue 
needs, who dance upon wires thumbed at Washington. 

5. Not less startling and serious than the several classes of facts 
already enumerated is that contained in the outlook for the national 
bank system. If the present rate of debt reduction is to be continued, 
it will be but a comparatively short time when there will no longer re- 
main a basis of national bonds for securing their circulation. In the 
last annual report of Secretary SHERMAN, he not only recites with 
cheerful satisfaction the surplus applied to the reduction of debt in the 
fiscal year just preceding, and the amounts which would be available 
for the same purpose in 1880-81, and 1881-82, these amounts being -in 
all over two hundred and fifty-four millions of dollars ($254,000,000 !) 
but he lays out the work of the sinking fund for ten years to come, and 
shows that, (inclusive of 1881-82,) this will liquidate $520,904, 707.58 
of the principal of the debt! In ten years from the present date, so 
vast a sum as this will have been subtracted from the principal of the 
bonds by the sinking fund alone, as Mr. SHERMAN’s programme proposes, 
and this is in reality but half, for with an average surplus of over ninety 
millions a year, as now afforded by the revenues, it is obvious that the re- 
duction in ten years will be nearly one thousand millions. When it is 
considered that the whole bonded debt, on October 1st next, will be 
but fifty per cent. more than this anticipated ten years’ reduction, (it 
will then stand at $1,580,229,600, according to a recent statement, ) the 
national banks may well begin to consider how they will stand, at the 
end of a decade, with regard to their circulation. 

An analysis of the estimates of the treasury for the fiscal year that 
has just begun will show that, unless the present rapid reduction of the 
debt is insisted upon, there would be no great difficulty in squaring the 
account of income and expenditures, with the whole of the internal tax- 
ation omitted. Mr. SHERMAN estimated that the year from July 1, 1881, 
to June 30, 1882, would show the following: 


Total of Revenues, 
Total of Expenditures, 259,924,882.08 
Showing a surplus of , : ‘ $90,085,117.92 

A little less than one-half of this surplus ($41,659,840. 20) he assigned 
to the sinking fund, under the acts of 1862 and 1870. For the collec- 
tion of the additional $48,445,277.72 no justification whatever is 
attempted. 

Now while it appears that the estimated revenue from the internal 
taxes ($130,000,000) is greater by nearly forty millions of dollars than 
the anticipated surplus, these two amounts can, by the exercise of the 
economy which ought to characterize the national management, be 
brought together without difficulty, and still leave a small surplus to be 
applied to the debt. Thus the estimated customs receipts are placed 
too low ($195,000,000). With the present prosperity of the country, 
they have been, and will continue to be, considerably greater. It is 
safe to add five millions to this item, and very probably twice that in- 
crease will be realized. On the side of the expenses there are consider- 
able reductions in the estimates. The interest on the public debt has 
been reduced, by the recent refunding operations, nearly fifteen and a 
half millions (15,411,164). If the internal taxation were abolished, 
the cost of its collection, which amounted in 1880 to $3,657,105.10 
would be entirely saved, with enough more in the expenses of the 
Department of Justice, on its account, to make the total of the item 
four millions. Here, alone, in these four particulars, one of revenue, 
and three of expense, there is twenty-four to twenty-nine millions 
accounted for out of the forty, and no careful and honest citizen need 
have difficulty in pointing out where as much more could be saved in 
the departmental expenses, thus permitting the entire abolition of the 
internal revenue, and leaving perhaps ten millions of surplus. Mr. Post- 
master-General JAMES, to whose department an appropriation of $3,630,- 
757-90 is assigned in the estimates, thinks he can almost make it self-sus- 
taining, and thus, by his single effort at economy, three millions would be 
lopped off the fifteen of deficit which we desire to get rid of. Equal 
effort among his colleagues of the Cabinet would bring about a cor- 
responding result in their departments, and only inexcusable extrava- 
gance in Congress could defeat the desired consummation. 


$350,000,000.00 
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To abolish the internal taxation is not practicable before the end of 
the present fiscal year, since Congress must meet for the purpose. The 
ninety millions of surplus—it will probably be one hundred mil- 
lions—anticipated by Mr. Sherman will therefore have been collected 
at the 3oth of June, 1882. This will have met every requirement of 
the sinking-fund acts, and have paid off, in excess of them, fifty to 
sixty millions of dollars. Shall we not. at that time, be quite ready in 
every particular and for every reason to abolish entirely the war syste. 
of internal taxes ? 


AMERICAN SHIPPING IN THE EAST. 
HE eighth monthly report of the State Department on Foreign 
Commerce is at hand, and foremost among its striking statements 
as to American commerce in foreign countries is a report from the 
United States Consulate at Canton, China, on the ‘‘ Decline of Amer 
ican Shipping in Eastern Waters.’’ Not one American vessel has been 
seen in that port for the last quarter reported, and but two during the 
previous quarter. ‘The Consul reports that the decrease is as great in 
Shanghai and in other ports of China, indeed in all Asiatic waters. 
Twenty years ago at least half of the great commerce of India and 
China was conducted in American vessels, and for a long period pre- 
vious to that time we had at least an equal position in the East with 
any one other nationality. Philadelphia and Boston, as well as New York, 
had direct sailing lines, and not only our own direct trade, but much of 
the carrying trade for other countries, was conducted in vessels of the 
United States. India and China were representatives of commerce on 
a greater scale, or with more valuable freights than Europe—that being 
the source of silks and fine cotton fabrics as well as of valuable dyes, 
drugs, etc. 

The trade of the Eastin American vessels v/a Europe and Africa 
left us with the opening of the Suez canal, and all we now have of it is 
what comes v/a San Francisco, where there are still three or four steam- 
ers in the Australian line, sustained by appropriations for the mail ser- 
vice made by New South Wales and New Zealand. When these shall 
fail the line must be discontinued. ‘There is nothing paid by our own 
Government to maintain this service, and although it may be the inter- 
est of the Australian Colonies to continue it, such liberality can scarcely 
be expected after existing contracts expire. 

On every side the owners of American vessels are confronted by the 
presence of shipping of other nationalities enjoying specific advantages, 
which impose on them absolute disadvantages. The mail service of all 
other countries is well paid,—liberally paid,—and the lines of steamers 
by which it is carried can maintain themselves until commerce is cre- 
ated, even in opening communication with the remotest Colonial coun- 
tries. The payment for the postal service is made with the purpose of 
aiding and creating commerce. In this effort the leading countrics of 
Europe vie with each other, France, Germany, and Italy following as 
closely as possible in the lead of England. The United States alone 
neither solicit nor pay the mail service, nor use it as an aid to 
commerce. 


The United States Consul at Canton ‘writes that to abandon compe- 
tition in steam vessels is to abandon two-thirds of the world’s com- 
merce in the east at the outset. He might have indicat<d a larger pro- 
portion, for it is certain that since the Suez Canal was opened the 
change to steamers has been more rapid than before, and that all that 
is really valuable in general commerce will be controlled by steam lines. 
To show the contrast of positions between the feeble shipping of the 
United States and the active commercial States of Europe, the consul 
cites England as paying $4,000,000 yearly, France nearly $4,000,000, 
Austria $600,000, Italy $1,250,000, and Belgium $200,000 in support, 
severally, of the merchant marine of those countries. ‘‘Even China, 
which twenty years ago was not known as a maritime power, now pays 
thousands to our tens in support of a national merchant marine.’’ 
With the advantages which a liberal policy and actual possession give 
to those countries now controlling shipping in foreign trade, it is not 
encouraging to consider the blind hostility and actual obstructiveness 
that has prevented our Congress from doing anything heretofore. We 
can only hope that an enlightened Executive and an unusually ener- 
getic Secretary of State may find some opportunity to at least redeem 
our national honor, if not actually to open foreign lines of travel. 


LITERATURE, 
RAWLINSON’S * ANCIENT EG YPT.” 

T requires no little courage on the part of an author nowadays to enter the field of 
Egyptian history by the side of such laborers as Brugsch and Mariette, Lenor- 
mant and Wilkinson, Maspero and Lipsius. With these Canon Rawlinson does not 
indeed rank himself; he lays no claim to being an Egyptologist of the same force as 
the late Mariette Bey or Brugsch Bey, whose “ Egypt under the Pharaohs” will always 
remain the base-book of Egyptian history, nor will the work before us (History of 
Ancient Egypt,—By George Rawlinson, M. A.,) be entered in the same category with 
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Wilkinson’s “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.” But Wilkinson’s 
volumes, though incomparably the best English publication on the subject, are not only 
bulky and costly, but were written more than a generation ago, and the period that has 
since elapsed has been most fertile in research and discovery. (A new edition of Wilk. 
inson, revised and corrected, it may here be said, has just been published.) Professor 
Rawlinson has long been known favorably as a student of ancient Oriental history, 
and a work on Egypt was naturally to be looked for from him, completing the circle 
already begun with his works on the great monarchies of the ancient Eastern world. 
He had enjoyed the advantages of Wilkinson’s companionship, and that too, long after 
the distinguished Egyptologist had completed his own work. With an agreeable style 
and generally a sound judgment, and having already obtained a very wide clientéle of 
readers, there is perhaps no litterateur of the time so well fitted to write a popular 
work on the subject of ancient Egypt, its history and monumental remains, or whose 
book is so sure of awaking a lively interest in the matter. While he is orthodox, he is 
liberal. He is compelled by the exigencies of his subject and the demands of British 
respectability sometimes to soften, often to retrench; a defect only too noticeable tw 
readers of the French and German books, and which, let it be said, hampers the 
author not a little by preventing him from contrasting with sharpness and effectively 
the civilization of that time and of this. But, for all this, the “ History of Ancient 
Egypt” is a book to be spoken of with unreserved commendation, and one which will 
be received with respect and positive affection by a very large circle of readers. 

The first volume is occupied with a description of Egypt itself and its people a 
conscientious and scholarly epitome of the labors of Egyptologists from Herodotus 
to Mariette and Brugsch, which, the reader will not find it difficult to imagine, adinits 
of vigorous and graceful literary treatment. The country is described minutely but 
not tediously, with its physical features and climatic conditions, its productions and 
natural resources; then the people inhabiting it are passed under review, with their 
physical and mental characteristics. On the subject of their origin, Canon Rawlin- 
son accepts the conclusion that they were immigrants from Asia, whose typical char- 
acteristics were, in the lapse of time, modified by intermixture with aboriginal popula- 
tions, influences of climate, etc. From this, in due course, we pass on to descrip- 
tions of their language, the forms in which it was written, and their literature; their 
domestic life, art, architecture, science, industry, religion, manners and customs. It is 
only with the second volume that the “history” proper begins, the period it includes 
stretching from the still very uncertain earliest period, through the Middle Empire of 
the Shepherd Kings, down to the conquest by Cambyses, B. C. 527. The discussion 
of the chronology of the various records with which the second volume begins, is note- 
worthy for its clearness and use of moderation ; it may be said that, without pronoun- 
cing an irrevocable opinion, Canon Rawlinson sympathizes apparently with Wilkinson 
and the writers who ascribe to the first dynasty a date more recent by some twenty 
centuries than that for which Mariette contends. Until the beginning of the fourth 
dynasty, when we enter the region of solid historical fact, he contents himself with 
recapitulating the testimony of the monuments; thereafter the narrative is practically 
consecutive, though, as everyone knows, there are intervals concerning which our 
knowledge is far from being positive and accurate—as for instance the origin of the 
Shepherd Kings, and the duration of their sway. The Shepherd Kings, be it said, 
are regarded as the Hittites, a Canaanitish people, led to invade Egypt by the desire of 
conquest or the pressure of incoming Asiatic populations. 

A work of such magnitude, and having such an extended scope, naturally offers to 
the reviewer the same difficulty presented by Mr. Lowe’s speech to the London 
reporter, who, being instructed, in view of severe pressure upon the paper’s space, 
to give nothing but the points, complained despairingly that “it was all points.” It 
may be said that Professor Rawlinson has a quick and genial eye for the admirable 
features of ancient Egyptian life—indeed we are not sure that his reader will invariably 
go with him to his ultimate conclusion, but in these possibly exceptional cases he is 
always so graphic and pleasant that one would not wish the passages expunged. Thus, 
though we may doubt whether the Egyptian civil service was in practice as admirable 
as it was in theory, we would not leave unread the description of the system not unlike 
that of China, “‘ whereby persons of all ranks, even the lowest, were invited to compete 
for the royal favors, and by distinguishing themselves in the public schools to establish 
a claim for employment in the public service. | That employment once obtained, their 
future depended on themselves; merit secured promotion, and it would seem that the 
efficient scribe had only to show himself superior to his fellows in order to rise to the 
highest position but one in the Empire.” So, too, with regard to the favorable position of 
women under the Pharaohs, which, it is just possible, was owing to the carelessness of 
the males as much as to any nobler cause. “ The relations of the sexes,” says Canon 
Rawlinson, “ were decidedly on a better footing in Egypt than in Athens, or most other 
Greek towns. Not only was polygamy unknown to the inhabitants of the Nile Valley, 
and even licensed concubinage confined to Kings, but woman took her proper rank as 
the friend and companion of man, was never secluded in a harem, but constantly made 
her appearance alike in private company and in the ceremonies of religion, possessed 
equal rights with man in the eye of the law, was attached to temples in a quasi-sacer- 
dotal manner, and might even ascend the throne and administer the government of 
the country, Women were free to attend the markets and shops ; to visit and receive 
company, both male and female; to join in the most sacred religious ceremonies ; to 
follow the dead to the grave, and to perform their part in the sepulchral service.” The 
incident of that really great woman and sovereign, Queen Hatasou, “ the mystery to 
gods and men,” the author of ‘the famous Red Sea expedition, will readily occur to 
all readers as that of a woman fit to be ranked with the most illustrious of female 
sovereigns of any age. 

In accordance with an excellent custom now gaining ground among English litter- 
ateurs, Canon Rawlinson has invoked the assistance of distinguished specialists, as Mr. 














James Fergusson, in whatever refers to Egyptian architecture, Mr. R. Stuart Poole, on 
the relation of Egyptian Antiquity to the Bible, Col. Howard Vyse on the Pyramids, 
etc., with the desirable result of increasing the interest and authority of his work. 
New York: Scribner and Welford, 1881. Pp. 1150, with map, 261 illustrations, etc. 


Lanpor.—By Sidney Colvin, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College and Slade Professor 
of Fine Arts, Cambridge.—In all the score of volumes in Mr. John Morley’s admirably 
edited series of English Men of Letters, there is none which “ fills a want ” more dis- 
tinctly than this of Prof. Colvin’s. Landor’s works are “caviare to the general,” as My 
Lord Hamlet puts it; and Landor’s life, long and well worth telling as it is, has only 
been very ill told indeed by Mr. John Forster, whose biography of Dickens, is really to 
be called “ Passages from the Autobiography of John Forster, with Reminiscences of 
his Friends, Walter Savage Landor and Charles Dickens.” The conjunction of the 
author of the “ Pickwick Papers,” the most popular writer of his time, and the author 
of “Imaginary Conversations,” perhaps the most obscure and least popular of the first rate 
writers of the century, is not inapt, and Dickens, with the mania of his for turning all 
his friends into “copy,” not even sparing genial Leigh Hunt or his own father, has 
given us a picture of the superficial characteristics of Landor, in Boythorn, Thus, in 
an elusive way, in Forster, in Dickens, in Emerson’s “ English Traits” and in Miss 
Kate Field’s articles, in the A¢/antic, on his last days, in Lord Houghton’s “ Meno- 
graphs” and here and there in scattered essays, we get a series of side views of Lan- 
dor’s striking figure, but there is nowhere so full a sketch of his career and so adequate a 
portrait of his character as Professor Colvin has presented us with in the two hundred 
or so brief pages of this little study. Although Professor Colvin evidently seeks to be 
fair and ample in his critical and bibliographical remarks, we note that he nowhere 
refers to the noble study of Landor’s work contained in Mr, Stedman’s “ Victorian 
Poets,” nor does he mention the choice selection of Landor’s lyrics made by Mr. Sted- 
man and Mr. Aldrich, and published in America under the apt title of “Cameos.” 
But we are getting pretty well used, nowadays, to the English ignoring or ignorance of 
American work ; for most British writers the fifty millions of English-speaking people 
in these United States do not exist, or are but outer barbarians to be pelted, patted or 
pitied as occasion serves or the mood alters. _It is only fair to say that these remarks 
apply only incidentally to Professor Colvin, and that his admirable monograph is no 
where disfigured by any of the impertinence toward American work which is to be 
seen in the writings of Mr. George Saintsbury, for instance. _ Prof. Colvin’s book is a 
simple and straight-forward telling of the life story of perhaps the longest lived of all 
English poets. “ It is not easy to realize that a veteran who survived to receive the 
homage of Mr. Swinburne can have been twenty-five years old at the death of Cowper, 
and forty nine at the death of Byron.” After this statement, which reveals the absurd 
over-estimate contemporary British critics are inclined to put on Mr, Swinburne, Pro- 
fessor Colvin goes on to remind us that it is less than eighteen years since Landor put 
forth his last book, and that he put forth his first before Bonaparte was consul. In 
other words his literary career extended from 1795 to 1864, Professor Colvin traces 
his career with a keen and sympathetic pen, and sets forward precisely the strange 
originality of Landor’s mind—an originality which made not only his writings, but his 
life, unlike that of any other author before or since. _ Indeed one is inclined to think 
that originality is the one great characteristic of Landor’s work. As Poe has told us, 
originality has to be toiled for like any other quality, but in Landor’s case the effort is 
scarcely to be observed. 

This sketch of Landor is the twenty-third volume in Mr. Morley’s series. Among 
the others in preparation are “ Swift,” by Mr. Morley himself; « Gray,” by Mr. Ed- 
mund W. Gosse (to whom Mr. Morley has thus confided a poet he at first had reserved 
for himself) ; * Dickens,” by Professor Ward, who has already written the sketch of 
«Chaucer ”; “Berkeley,” by Professor Huxley, whose volume on “Hume” in thi- 
series will be remembered; “ De Quincey,” by Professor Masson, the annalist of Milton’s 
times; “ Adam Smith,” by Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, M. P.; and “ Bentley,” by 
Professor R.C, Jebb. These last three books are likely to clash with the two series of 
philosophical monographs already in course of publication, Harper Brothers, New 
York. Macmillan & Co., London. Pp. 224, 


THE AMERICAN REVISED VERSION.—In the “ American Version of the Revised 
New Testament,” just published under the competent editorship of Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, that justice has been done to the work of the American Committee which 
was withheld by the English revisers. As we have already said, the aim of the re- 
vision being absolute truth, and the suggestions by the American Committee always— 
as was to be expected, considering their national characteristics—going farther in the 
direction of absolute accuracy, it was our countrymen who came nearest to producing 
the ideal New Testament, and whose version commends itself most strongly to im- 
partial readers. The English Committee merely advertised their own conservatism 
and illogical dispositions by relegating the “American list” to the appendix. The 
reader who was most thoroughly convinced of the soundness and propriety of our 
countrymen’s suggestions, labored under the disadvantage of having to pick them out 
for himself and insert them in the text. This has been done for him by Dr. Hitchcock, 
who has produced the Testament that the most courageous and accomplished of the 
revisers contended for, with the compromise readings and renderings preferred by the 
English Committees collected in an appendix. As a specimen of the differences we 
may quote the tenth verse of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, in the 
three versions : 

AUTHORIZED.—For do I now persuade men, or God? or do I seek to please men ? 
for if I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ. 

REvIsioN.—For am I now persuading men, or God? or am I seeking to please 
men? if I were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ. 
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AMERICAN VERSION.—For am I now seeking the favor of men, or of God? or am 
I striving to please men? If I were still pleasing men, I could not be a servant of 
Christ. 

The “ American Version,” which is likely to become the accepted version, at least 
throughout this country, does not yield in typographical excellence and beauty to the 
English, and so far as we have had time to inspect it, is faultless. It seems to have 
escaped the attention of the critics in both countries that there is a stupid and con- 
spicuous typographical blunder in the Oxford edition of the Revision at 1 Corin- 
thians, iii., 5, which reads: «* What then, is Apollos? and what is Paul? Ministers 
through whom ye Lord believed; and each as the gave to him.” ‘The word « Lord” 
has been dropped in “ making up” the form, and inserted a line ahead of its proper 
place; it should come in after “each as the.” New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
burt, 1881. Pp. 495. 


A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY.—The latest volume of Mr. Howells’ writings comes 
to us with this title, and, as is apparently now necessary to say of the fiction of every 
author, the most of it has already appeared in a magazine—in this case in the A¢lantic 
Monthly. It seems somewhat of a pity that this should be the case so frequently 
nowadays, but we suppose the necessities of money-getting compel authors to sell 
their wares as many times as possible. Of “A Fearful Responsibility” we cannot say 
that we are enamoured, the plot of the story being most trifling, hardly more than an 
incident, about which it scarcely seems as if so much talk was necessary. The story 
certainly lacks interest, and the analyses of character are not sufficiently brilliant to 
make amends. In the second story of this volume, “ At the Sign of the Savage,” 
the reader can enjoy a hearty laugh and a continuous interest, for the little incident 
is most highly amusing and not spun out into monotonous thinness. A third story, 
“‘ Tonelli’s Marriage,” a tender, charming little sketch that is thoroughly readable, 
completes the book. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 1881. Pp. 255. 


RANTHORPE.—The reader of Mrs, Gaskell’s delightful Zz/e of Charlotte Bronte 
will remember a passage in which the author of Yaxe Eyre bestows high praise on 
George Henry Lewes’s novel of Ranthorpe (now republished by W. S. Gottsberger, 
New York). If, induced thereto by Miss Bronte’s commendation, he then read the 
book, he will recall a feeling of disappointment on finding that Mr. Lewes had, uncon- 
sciously enough, in his own work illustrated the lesson he meant to convey : viz., the 
difference between aspiration and inspiration. As astory, Ranxthorfe belongs to the 
Bulwer period, and the quotations, in ones, twos and threes, at the head of every chapter, 
add to the impression of artificiality which is everywhere manifest except in those pas- 
sages in which the author gives his views of the literary calling : its duties and privileges, 
its responsibilities and rewards. When treating of such topics Mr. Lewes was always 
instructive and interesting, and for the sake of these bits of criticism and the good advice 
to young literary aspirants} it was well worth while to issue a new edition of the 
almost forgotten Ranthorpe. 


—The Berlin police have seized the German translation of Zola’s « Nana,” 


—The National Zeitung of Berlin gives a little anecdote of Uhland and his wife, 
whose death was recently recorded. The narrator says that thirty years ago he was in 
the poet’s garden at Tiibingen when Uhland propounded with great gravity and em- 
phasis the opinion that there was nothing in the world that had nottwo sides. “Yes,” 
said his wife laughingly, “ there is one thing that has only one side.” « What is it ?” 
asked the poet. “ Your letters have never more than one side,” was the mischievous 
reply, which completely conquered Uhland. 


—A Transylvanian paper gives a short account ofa large white marble slab, nearly 
forty inches square, which was lately dug up near Varhely, the site of the old Ulpia 
Trajana, bearing a Latin inscription. ‘The inscription indicates that some wealthy 
Dacian had erected a temple to certain divinities of his race, whose names are set 
out, and had “added a kitchen ” (culinam subiunxit). 


—The Japanese papers report that a new palace for the residence of the Mikado is 
about being built at Yeddo, which will be entirely of wood and will cost 5,600,000 yen 
(nearly $5,600,000). There will be, however, a grand reception hall, in which all 
grand State ceremonies will be performed, which is to be built partly of tiles and 
partly of wood, at an estimated cost of 170,000 yen ($170,000). 


—A correspondent of Notes and Queries sends the following extract concerning 
a Lancashire custom—*A singular case came before the Clitheroa magistrates yester- 
day. Once a year the villages of Clipping go through the ceremony of electing as an 
imaginary mayor, the man who has distinguished himself by getting « most drunk.’ He 
is placed upon a chair, and a procession, headed by two intoxicated cornet players, and 
carrying mops, firearms, and painted sticks, is formed. The police summoned two 
men for taking partin the ceremony, as it was likely to create a disturbance. The 
cases were, however, dismissed, and one of the magistrates remarked that ‘he approved 
of these old customs.’ ” 


—One evening last week (writes a correspondent of the same paper) I met an old 
man and a boy returning from their day’s work, the man aged 86, grandfather to the 
boy aged 14. I could not let them pass without reminding the old man that few peo- 
ple live to see their great-grandchildren—fewer still live to see them old enough to go 
to work for their living—but rarely indeed are they spared in strength to go to work 
beside them. In further conversation my old friend told me that he well remembered 
his great-grandmother, who was buried in 1802, at the age of 93, when he followed her 
to the grave, the funeral being impressed on his recollection by the fact that the ser- 
vice was read by the light of a lantern ona dark winter’s afternoon. This hale old 
workman has thus seen seven generations. 


—In consequence of the increasingly numerous cases of myopia developed in 
French schools through bad arrangement of seats and distribution of light, the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction has nominated a commission named De l’Hygiéne de la Vue 
dans les Ecoles, whose subject will be to study the influence of the material conditions 
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of school arrangement on the progress of myopia, and to discover the means of counter- 
acting the evil. 


—M. Sardou, it is said, has just completed a new drama called “ Arrive.” 


—A Congress of Keltiberian antiquaries is to be held at Madrid next autumn. 


® 
—Two Italian girl students, the Signorina Carolina Magistrelli, of Mantua, and the 
Signorina Evangelina Bottero, of Acqui, who had previously passed with great dis- 
tinction examinations in Greek, Latin and Italian literature in the Roman University, 
have taken doctors’ degrees in natural sciences, 


—The annual award of the Prix de Rome has been made in Paris. No first prize 
is given, but two second prizes have fallen to MM. Bruneau and Vidal, and M. Missa 
has received honorable mention. 


—A medical paper at Leipsic has been fined 100 marks and costs, at the suit of 75 
homceopathic doctors for publishing a lecture delivered to a Berlin medical society, in 
which homceopathy was denounced as quackery and swindling. 


—M. Mascart, the head of the Meteorological Office in Paris, has constructed and 
distributed a set of forms to all the telegraph offices, with the sanction of the Minister 
of Postal Telegraphy, for recording the observations connected with thunderstorms. 


—Signor Alessandro Castellani has offered a supplementary collection of art treasures 
to the British Museum, It includes articles of personal adornment in bronze, ivory, 
crystai, goid and precious stones. 


—The Duke of Albany (Prince Leopold) has been elected Queen’s Trustee of the 
British Museum. 


—-The British Association is to be invited to hold the annual meeting for 1883 in 
sirmingham, 


—The Manchester (England) Statistical Society have adopted a rule which allows 
the election of women as members. 


—Several subscriptions, including a liberal one from Mr. Gladstone, have been 
received towards the proposed memorial to Bishop Berkeley in Cloyne Cathedral. 


— The Russian Government have recently issued a map of the country to the north- 
east of Persia, in which the boundary of Russian territory is so marked as to take in 
Merv and its district. 

—Lord Brabazon has given the sum of $250 to the National Health Society for the 
purpose of placing seats and planting trees, in suitable positions in London, for the 
benetit of footsore pedestrians. 


—Some one having written to the Professor at the Breakfast Table on the subject 
of free libraries, 2@fvofos of a proposal to establish one at Montreal, received the fol- 
lowing reply: “ Sir,—It would be a pleasure as well as a duty to afford you any infor- 
mation as to the influence exerted by free libraries and reading rooms in any com- 
munities where they have been in operation, especially in our own, if I felt competent 
to the task, I have nothing but my convicticns that they must be and that they have 
been eminently useful. In the reading room belonging to our city library I see large 
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| numbers of persons, silent, occupied, intent on the papers, magazines, reviews which 


are abundantly provided for them. They are at school with no master to pay. Great 
numbers of novels and story books are taken out, but no one of these which has not 
passed a censorship before being admitted to the shelves. This must afford more 
wholesome reading than the yellow-covered desperado stories of the bookstalls. Again, 
if a scholar, no matter how poor, wants to consult a rare and costly book, it is put into 
his hands, and he can sit down ata quiet table, or, in many cases, carry it to his 
home and keep it until it has given up whatever it has of useful matter for him. I 
have found this privilege inestimable ; and when a library is once fairly begun, it be- 


| comes more and more valuable every year, as a matter of course, for it grows like a 


rolling snowball. Such a library is as necessary toa town as a nest is toa pair of 
Scholars are sure to be hatched in it sooner or later, and in all such institu- 
tions you will see a good many old birds love to nestle and find themselves very warm 


| and comfortable, whether they breed and sing or not,—I am, sir, very truly yours,— 


O. W. Holmes.” 


—tThe visit of Professor Langley to Arizona, in the Colorado Desert, is anticipated 
by Gibbon in Chapter 43 of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” in the 
following words :—* Their calculations may perhaps be verified by the astronomers of 
some future capital in the Siberian or American wilderness.” 


—Mr. Collier, a Lancashire county-court judge, has just been called upon to adju- 
dicate on the question, what is an engraving? Mr. G. F. Sargent, artist, sued Mr. E. 
5. Braddyl, broker, of Liverpool, for 7gs., the price of a proof copy of the picture, “The 
Liverpool Flags,” Mr. Sargent visited Liverpool in 1878 to paint a representative pic- 
ture of commercial celebrities of Liverpool, and a number of gentlemen had their 
portraits taken for the purpose of being introduced in the picture. The defendant 
was one, and he signed a contract for a proof copy. The picture of « The Liverpool 


_ Flags” had been delivered to the defendant, who objected to pay on account of the 


way in which it had been produced, namely, by a cheaper process than ordinary en- 
graving, the application of photography to each subject, and the subsequent aid of 
The process was invented by a French gentleman named Goupil, and was 
known as photo-gravure. It was stated in the printed prospectus of the Liverpool pic- 
ture that the reproduction for the subscribers would be by “Goupil’s engraving process,”’ 
Mr. Sargent gave evidence of these facts, and said he should speak of the reproduction 
by the Goupil process as “an engraving.” Mr. Edward Grindley, Liverpool agent of 
M. Goupil, said the picture came fairly within the description of a copyor proof. He 
recommended the adoption of Goupil’s process as the best for a picture containing a 
large number of portraits, because it reproduced the portraits more accurately. The 
defence was that the article delivered was not an engraving as contracted for. 
The judge said the contract was merely for a copy: but, even if the word “ engraving ” 
were used, the evidence was that what the defendant received was an engraving by a 
peculiar process. The contract had been satisfied. Judgment was given for the 
amount claimed. 


—Most of the leading German papers have devoted sympathetic articles to the 
Stephenson anniversary, recently held in England, and there was acted for the first 
time at the National Theatre, London, a character study in three acts entitled “ George 
Stephenson; or Labor and Prejudice,” being an adaptation from the Swedish, though 
this hero of the stage seems to have about as much in common with the engineer 
of the Tyne as Monmouth with Macedon. 
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James R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 





-—_— 


N' ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NineteEN TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, ENuN- 
CIATION and AcTIoN in their application to CONVERSATION, 


PHILADELPHIA. READING, a and wee. bapigs an 7 UT5- 
BANKERS AND BROKERS RATES, $2.50 Per Day. Grants Dirtomas. Summer Term, Jury 5. Fatt Term, Oct. 
, OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 





« PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 


location of rooms. 





Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 


J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Bargain Room 
at the 
Chestnut-street 
Clothing House. 


Everybody knows what to ex- 
pect when we begin the late-season 
mark-down, viz., clothing fine and 
not fine, but always good of its 
kind, at less than the cost of 
making. 

Let these examples show the 
drift of prices: 


Meu’s suits 


made for going for 
$8 $5 
10 6.50 
13 9 
14 10 
16 IO 
18 10 
16 II 
Boys’ suits 
made for going for 
$5.50 $4 
6.50 5 
10 
11.50 7 
Children’s suits 
made for going for 
$4.50 $3 
5 4 
7 4.50 
7.50 5 
10 7.50 


and many others; but these here 
are a large stock themselves. 
Besides there are quantities of 
odd garments at even larger re- 
ductions: and bargains in fur- 
nishing goods. Whatever we 
seem. to have too many of are in 
the bargain room. 

Anything unsatisfactory bring 
back promptly and uninjured. 


Joun WANAMAKER & Co. 
Chestnut, below Ninth, Philad’a. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 





Total Assets December 31. 1880, . »  «  « $15,573,297.62 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent, . 4 e $2 ,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc... WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





Benjamin F. Stevens, Pres. Josgru M. Gispens, Sec’y. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


No, 133 SoutH Fourtx Street, PHILADELPHIA 





| rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


JAMES L. CLAGHORN, 
BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


-SHENANDOAH 


THOMAS ROBINS, 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
. P. MCCULLAGH, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN. 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 


Wonderful Caverns of Luray, 


and for White Sulphur, Va., 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS, SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRINGS, WARM SPRINGS 
HOT SPRINGS, HEALING SPRINGS, and others on the line of the 


CHESAPEAKE AND 


OHIO RAILWAY, 


CoMMENCING JUNE 15, 1881. 


Cars will leave Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 


For Luray, . : 
For WuiTe SuLpHurR, 


New York, PHILADELPHIA. 
. 4.25 A. M. g.co A. M. 
- 8,30 P. M. 11.55 P. M,. 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 8.30 P. M. train, from New York and 11.55 P. M. train, from Philadelphia, go through to White 


Sulphur. 


Passengers for the Springs have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to visit the Caverns. No special change in attire is requisite to enter 


For Tickets and Information, apply to the 


‘Ticket Offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. General Offices of the Company, 


agerstown, Md, or 37 and 39 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, General Passenger Agent. 


JOS. H. SANDS, Superintendent. 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
827—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - $2,000,000. 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for g10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 


security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROLERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 


NT NT T° / 
PENN MUTUAL 
Life [Insurance Co., 

CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
: ; ASSETS, . - $7,467,181.35 
WF“ SURPLUS,. .... . . ~ 1,669,279.7% 
. SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Dividends annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 


Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. S, STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


THE GIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Insures Lives, GRants ANnurtiEs, Acts AS Executor, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
Anp Recertves Deposits on INTEREST. 
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Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
74 3 Pp 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SurRPLus, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas Ripcway. Vice-President, JonN B. GARRETT. 





Treasurer, Henry TaATNALL. Actuary, W1LL1AM P. Huston. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


MANSION HOUSE. 








LOCATION UNSURPASSED, Handsomely 
Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTLY FIRST. 
CLASS, Elegant New Billiard Parlor with Six New 
Collender Tables: Prof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
Coach to Beach, W.U. Telegraph and Union News 
Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 
on the Island, Extensive and Airy Porches, Same ar- 


rangement as last season. 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor. 


cL, 


UNITED STATES HOT 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
BROWN & WOELPPER, 


Owners and Proprietors. 


T. CLOUD HOTEL, 
Formerly “‘ Tammany or Cleaver’s,”’ 
NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
Near Atlantic Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. } 
J. B. MYERS, Proprietor, 


(Late of Ashland House.» 


CONGRESS HALL. 


NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music 
Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at Massachusetts 


Avenue. GEORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor 


CONWAY HOUSE, 


CONWAY, N. H. 


Pleasantly located; fine view of mountain scenery; 
half a mile from depot, and first-class in every respect. 
Good livery. Terms liberal. 

L. H EASTMAN, Proprietor. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars a year. 

The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 

Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 

No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 


or half pages. 
The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 
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should be addressed to 


ations or contr 
lanaging Editor 
THE AMERICAN, 

Box 1090, Philadelphia, Pa. 


All c 9 
W. R. Balch, 


Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 





The New York Office of Tuk AMERICAN is at 55 Broadway. 

The London Office of THe Amurican is No, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Mr, B, F. Stevens. 

At each of these offices copies of THz AMERICAN can be ob- 
cained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received, 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


Giesler & Co.’s Blue Seal, Blue Seal“ Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city, 


NEW PICTURES. 


We are again in receipt of Beauti- 
‘ ful New Engravings, New Pho- 
tographs, Etc., of every charac- 
ter, suitable for Home Decoration 
and Bridal Gifts. Also in stock 
all the 
ROGERS GROUPS. 
SOLE AGENCY. 





Circulars on application, The 
: 7 latest ones ‘‘/s it so Nominated in 
= ere the Bond?” and “The Referee,” 
. “a being very popular. New Small 
Liles, Panels, Small Colored Photographs, &c, 


New PAarntTINcs. 





New Styie Mrrrors. Picture FRAMEs, 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


| | ippincott’s Magazine, 





Orders by mail receive Prompt and Full Attention. Telephone. 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 


AND TRAVEL, 


—AUGUST NUMBER — 


NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING:—:1. A GLIMPSE OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND BORDER (First Paper). By Rose G. Kingsley. Ittus- 
TRATED.—2z. THE HOME OF THE GIANT SQUID. By C 
F, Holder. ILtustratep.—3. ‘1 HALATTA. By Frank Sewell.— 
4. CRAQUE-O’-DOOM. A Story. (Concluded.) By M. H. 
Catherwood. ILLustRATED.—5. ‘NEW GROUND.” ByS. M. 
A. Collins.—6. BEFORE THIS DAWN. By Marion Couthouy. 
—7. CAPTAIN PUT’S NOVEL. A Story. By Susan B. Long. 
—8. ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES. V.—Secretiveness. By 
Felix L. Oswald. IttustratEep.—9. FLOWERS. By John B. 
Tabb.—1o, ON THE WRONG RIVER. By C. F. Johnson, 
Poa NEW YORK’S FRESH-AIR FUND. By Philip G. 

ubert, Jr.—1z2. SANTA LUCIA. A Story. By J. D. J. 
Kelley —13. THE PENSION OFFICE—14. GOING TO 
HOUSEKEEPING IN NORTH CAROLINA. By A. L. 
Bassett.—15. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 7. Public Topics: 
Not an Argument for Reform. 2. Place aux Dames: What One 
wants in the Country in Summer. 3. Art Matters: The Art- 
Student in Munich. 4. Amecdotical and Miscellaneous: Very 
Excusable; A Model Examiner—x6, LITERATURE OF THE 


A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 
—BY SHERWOOD BONNER— 


AvuTHoR oF “ Like Unto Like,” Etc., 
Will be commenced in the September Number. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 


Terms:—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents. 
Crus Rates:—Three Copies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten 
Copies, with an extra copy to the club-getter, $22.00. 

8@>-SpectmMEN NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT &® CoO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 
PINTO’S GREAT WORK ON AFRICA. 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA: 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE INDIAN OCEAN, THROUGH 
Unknown Countrigs; Discovery OF THE GREAT 
ZAMBESI AFFLUENTS, Etc. 


—By MAJOR SERPA PINTO.— 
Translated from the author’s MSS. 
—By ALFRED ELWEES.— 


With 24 Full-page and 118 Half-page and smaller Illustrations, 
13 small Maps and 1 large one. Two vols. 8vo. 


Extra Cloth. $7.00. Half Calf. $11.00. 











“It is racy, amusing, interesting, and in its way highlyvalu- 
able as well. He tells the story of his great feat in crossing from 
Benguella to the Zambesi in a straightforward fashion and with 
aa Heaky. As a whole, Major Pinto’s book is at once a 
charming romance of African travel and a useful contribution to 
African geography.’’—Pall Mall Budget. 

“One leaves his account with regret, for he has most of the 
qualities that make the African explorer entertaining. . . . The 
manner of telling his story is so free from self-glorification, is so 
direct and modest, that it wins the reader from the outset.’’—Mew 
York Times. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 














MRS. GEOFFREY. 

By the author of ‘“‘ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ ‘‘ Beauty’s 

Daughters,” ‘“‘Airy, Fairy Lilian,” etc. 12mo. Extra Cloth, 

$1 25. Paper cover, 60 cents. 

**To say the truth about it, itis the most fascinating of the 
series. ‘he plot is cleverly woven, the descriptions are refreshingly 
original, and the narrative and dialogue sparkling.”—Baltimore 
Evening News. 

“Itis a book you can’t help liking, and it is sure to find lots of 
readers and add to the already well established fame of its author.” 
—Boston Post. 


ANNALS OF BROOKDALE. 
A New Encranp Vittace. A Novel, 
$1.25. 
“Contains graphic sketches of foreign travel.”"—Boston Globe. 
“A lively story, with some good character-drawing in it.””— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


RULES OF LAWN TENNIS. 
As Authorized and Ademeed by the U. S. Nationa, Lawn 
‘Tgnnis ASSOCIATION. ith a Description and Plans of the 
Game. Printed by authority of Executive Committee. Paper 
cover. 25 cents. 


1zmo. Extra cloth. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State an ; 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting aud Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. 

For MT. DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer, 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year, 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line. 

PAYSON TUCKER, 
F, E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent. 


PorTLAND, Me., May rsth, 1881. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND Encine BuiLpinc 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


| WM. SELLERS & Co. 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Columbia Umbrellas 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: “‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made ot 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CoO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


CERRY) 
OLD BOOK STORE 


No9 SouTH NINTH STREET 


FIRST STORE BELOW MARKETS? 











WILLIAM D. ROGERS, 


CARRIAGES, 


1009 & 1011 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
RIGGS ou BRO 221 WALNUT ST., 


Corner of Dock 
Watches and Jewelry Repaired. 
Pees SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS : 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 
AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
at SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


——— 








FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates. English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. N.W.cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. : 





Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 





Secona- Class Mail Matter. 








